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RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 



RELIGION AND THEOLOGY.' 

Our age has been called an age of theological reconstruction. Per- 
haps that designation is a little premature. There has been an age of 
criticism, suggested and supported by the new philosophy which, 
since the publication of the Origin of Species has gradually but surely 
modified all our thinking, theological no less than scientific. A mul- 
titude of old and time-honored theological positions have been invali- 
dated, and theological systems have been shaken. But now an era of 
reconstruction seems to be dawning. Men like President Hyde have 
been declaring that destruction has gone quite far enough. President 
King has devoted two books to discussing the principles on which 
reconstruction must proceed. Other programs of reconstruction have 
appeared, to which this new volume of the professors in the Union 
Theological Seminary may be added. But no new dogmatics, no work 
undertaking the labor actually of constructing a new system of Chris- 
tian doctrine, has appeared in this country. Kaftan has produced such 
a one, and a very good one, in Germany. But the hour of positive 
advance seems for us not yet to have struck. 

The little volume before us is sure of a warm welcome. It is a 
positive word from a quarter where criticism has heretofore seemed to 
occupy the chief attention. It has a genuine and a hearty ring. It 
presents Jesus Christ as the great center of doctrinal, as he is of 
religious, interest. Any effort to magnify Christ is welcome to Chris- 
tians in this doubting age. The book is the more welcome, we may 
add, because it proceeds from men whose special studies do not lie in 
dogmatic theology. Dogmatics needs the fructifying influence of the 
thought of other men. Not itself primarily a productive, but the sys- 
tematizing, department of theology, its materials and many of its fruit- 
ful principles must always come from workers beyond its own circle. 
Suggestions from these quarters are to be received hospitably. It is 
as much the function of dogmatics to pay them proper attention as it 

1 The Christian Point of View. Three Addresses by George William Knox, 
Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Francis Brown. New York : Scribner's, 1902. 
viii -f-90 pages. $1. 
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is the privilege and duty of exegesis, history, etc., to offer them. But, 
of course, when offered, they have to be considered from the dogmatic 
point of view, and with reference to their dogmatic worth. Criticism 
must be sharp, even when most friendly. Only by accurate estimation 
and thorough criticism can any scientific labor be carried through a 
course of real progress to abiding results. 

Scholars who are discussing the reconstruction of our traditional 
theology may be divided into three general classes. First, there are 
those who are in general satisfied with the doctrinal heritage of the 
church. The historic sense is strong in them. They prize the past, 
and believe it to have understood the great main features of the Chris- 
tian revelation, and to have succeeded in giving these a good formula- 
tion in the language, and according to the modes of thought, of their 
own times. But they recognize that new elements of thought have 
come into possession of the new age in which we live, and that the 
objective methods of modern science have many a suggestion for the 
theologian. The results of scientific study in every department of 
human learning need to be considered in their bearings on theology. 
It is as much the problem of the theologian of this day to incorporate 
all relative new knowledge in his system as it was that of Origen, 
Augustine, Calvin, or Edwards. The outcome of such labor will be 
the enrichment of our thought, the adjustment of doctrines to new 
proportions and emphases, the elimination of many a detail, the intro- 
duction of many another. But on the whole the Christian system, in its 
great features, its motive forces, and its general conclusions, will appear 
unchanged, except as they shall be re-established and fortified with 
new defenses ; for, after all, theology is the more or less perfect reflec- 
tion of the Christian life, and that life is a divine gift, the same from 
age to age. 

The second class is composed of men who have much less in sym- 
pathy with the past. They think that theology has started from the 
wrong point, that its results are very largely — they are uncertain how 
largely — affected by false methods and premises, and are in need of a 
thorough overhauling. They are much impressed by the splendid 
conquests of modern learning in many a direction, but they are not so 
much concerned with the task of incorporating its assured results, one 
by one, in systems of theology. Often that seems to them a piece of 
painful and prosaic drudgery. They would have theology perform its 
task in its own way and independently of any other science, however 
imposing and grand. If the right main idea can be struck, the secret 
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will be gained. The whole preliminary discussion will be completed 
when this principle is found, and the whole work of reconstruction, 
when that principle is followed out to its remotest consequences. 

The third class is far more radical. Its distrust of the systems 
handed down from the past is entire. It questions the most fun- 
damental presuppositions of historical Christianity. It deems the work 
of destruction far from complete, and expects to see many a doctrine 
demolished that has as yet seemed to survive every attack. It looks 
forward to reconstruction, but it deems any present attempt quite pre- 
mature. It has little prevision of the ultimate result of the overturn - 
ings of these days. All it knows is that just now we know little or 
nothing. 

The writers of the present volume belong to the second of these 
classes. They delivered in the course of the academic year 190 1-2, 
without pre-arrangement, three discourses, which are gathered in this 
volume because they were found to approach the problem of theologi- 
cal reconstruction in the same way, and to offer the same principle as 
the true solution of this problem as conceived by their class of thinkers 
— the obtaining of the right terminus a quo. But they present their 
common theme with such variations as render each discourse a distinct 
and interesting object of study. 

Dr. Knox discusses "The Problem for the Church," which he defines 
as the question, " What think we of God?" (p. 6), or, more exactly, How 
does the Christian come to a knowledge of God? (pp. 12, 16). The 
answer to this question gives the true principle of theology, God as 
known in Christ. We cannot know God by studying all the religions 
of the world and segregating their common element, for " we cannot 
find that all alike worship, under varying names, the same Supreme 
Being, or that all alike seek the same great end" (p. 10). We are then 
remanded to the study of Christianity; and here we have to ask the 
question, How, as a matter of fact, does the Christian learn of God ? 
The answer is, Through Christ. 

Professor McGiffert takes "Theological Reconstruction" for his 
theme. He marches directly to the announcement of his "principle" 
(p. 33), which he defines as " the historic figure Jesus Christ, and the 
revelation which he has brought " (p. 35). If we ask how this principle 
is conceived, we are immediately informed. It is RitschFs principle, as 
Dr. McGiffert understands him, that is here propounded, for Ritschl is 
the only one who in our day has made " a really thoroughgoing attempt 
to reconstruct theology upon the Christian basis" (p. 38). For all who 
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are acquainted with Albrecht Ritschl, this will be a sufficient statement 
of Dr. McGiffert's position, for he makes no profession of adding any- 
thing of his own. His more accurate phrasing of the principle as "the 
life-purpose of Jesus Christ " (p. 42), reproduces a technical term of 
Ritschlianism, and the explanation of this purpose (p. 43), a number 
of other characteristic expressions of Ritschl and his school. 

Dr. Brown's theme is "The Religious Value of the Old Testament." 
He says that " the teachings, life, and spirit of Jesus Christ are the only 
touchstone by which we can recognize the religious value of the Old 
Testament "(p. 62); and it is "the spirit of Jesus Christ, revealed in 
the New Testament and regnant in our souls " (p. 68), that qualifies us 
to recognize it. He sums up the religious value of the Old Testament 
accordingly as follows : " Christianity presupposes the Old Testament. 
Jesus found spiritual life in it. He led his followers from the outset 

into a richer use of it There is true religion there with the 

value of originality, of large setting in the history of men, of abun- 
dant detail, of mighty experiences, of divine knowledge embodied in 
literature, of strong imperatives, of the penitent's confession, of the 
seer's vision " (p. 83). 

At first sight it would seem as if no objection could be made to the 
proposal of Jesus Christ as the source of our knowledge of God, or of 
his great purpose as illuminating his nature, acts, and teaching, and 
thus powerfully contributing to the formation of our theology. As one 
starting-point of Christian theology, the principle advocated by these 
thinkers can have little against it. But, as before remarked, only care- 
ful and discriminating — yes, even severe — criticism can help in the 
work of estimating such a proposal as that made here. As a proposal 
of a dogmatic principle, of the main and determining dogmatic prin- 
ciple, how are we to treat the effort to further the common cause which 
the Union professors have here made ? And this precise question does 
not seem to admit of an altogether favorable answer. We must object 
to their proposal for the following three reasons : 

The treatment of the theme is, first, narrow. Theology is a sphere 
of truth, and like a sphere, it may rest on any point of its surface. Dr. 
Knox objects particularly to the method whereby theologians have 
sought to go from "nature to nature's God" (p. 14). "Our view of 
nature changes with every change in science and philosophy, and with 
this change of view must our notions of the God of nature change" 
(p. 14). As a mere academic proposition, that is unassailable; but as a 
practical proposition, it carries very little weight. Theology has, for 
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the most part, sought from nature simply to prove that God exists. 
She might, no doubt, lay more stress on the contribution of nature to 
the question of his character and attributes, and evolution is forcing us 
to do this. But is it illegitimate to argue from nature to nature's God 
or to make this the starting-point of a theology ? Not if the argument 
is valid. It may have seemed to some invalid, as it may to Professor 
Knox ; but men have steadily returned to the acknowledgment of its 
validity when philosophers like Kant, or leaders of the scientific school, 
like Spencer, have temporarily beclouded their minds and driven them 
off from it. The change in our view of nature may be greatly exagger- 
ated. To our mind, Dr. Knox exaggerates it. "With a new reason 
and a new soul, man looks out upon a new heaven and a new earth," 
he says (p. 15). No one of those things is new. "Our fathers two 
generations back were nearer to the men of Greece and Rome than to 
ourselves. Their discussions are as unreal to us, like the strife of 
puppets beating the air" (p. 15). That is true only when we deal with 
superficial things, with aspects, modes, phrases. There is a deep like- 
ness even between things apparently so different as the " laws " of 
Spencer and the "decrees" of Calvin. Now, if we can pass at all 
through nature to God, why can we not pass " through the new nature " 
(p. 17), so far as it is new, to God, gaining a better idea of him by the 
way ? 

Dr. McGiffert is even more sure that there is no other way of coming 
in contact with the sphere of truth than at his own favorite point. The 
Alexandrians began with "the eternal Logos," and not the historic 
figure of Jesus Christ (p. 35). But»why may'not one begin so, if Christ 
is in truth the Logos ? Augustine began with God as " the alone source 
of good and as absolute will." But with better knowledge of will, is it 
illegitimate to begin theology at God as " the alone source of good " ? 
Calvin's "sovereign decree," the church as the perpetual incarnation 
of God, the divine immanence, evolution, the " principle of personality," 
and the Bible, are all mentioned (p. 36) to be all condemned. But 
why can they not all, when properly understood, be made starting- 
points of theology, though none may have all of theology involved in 
them ? The discussion of these addresses would have gained much in 
catholicity and breadth by a more scientific hospitality of temper. 

But, second, these papers fail to indicate any way by which the 
starting-point they propose may be reached. If we know God through 
Christ, how are we to know Christ? Dr. Knox treats the point by 
implication, and would leave the ordinary reader with the impression 
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that we were to go to the Bible, and find Christ in the narrative of its 
pages. But the other two writers leave us in doubt. 

There are not lacking indications in both Dr. Brown's and Dr. 
McGiffert's papers of such critical views of the biblical text that a true 
view — one sufficiently reliable to afford a basis of reasoning for the 
establishment of a theology — would be very hard to gain, in fact 
impossible. Dr. Brown's positions need not specially concern us, for 
the Old Testament has nothing to say directly of the historic person 
of Jesus. But Dr. McGiffert says that "of the genuineness of many 
of [Jesus'] utterances recorded in one or another of our gospels, we 
cannot be altogether sure" (p. 43). He feels the objection we are now 
urging, and explicitly recognizes its force. But it may be met, he 
thinks, by making " the controlling purpose of his life the controlling 
principle of our theology; and that purpose we know with all-sufficient 
clearness" (p. 43). He defines this purpose as being "to impart to 
others, or to induce in others, the life which he was living — the life of 
freedom from fear and sin, the life of complete victory over the world 
through faith in God his Father and through devotion to his will " (p. 
44). But suppose Matt. 26:28, /. c, to be genuine ("poured out for 
many unto remission of sins"), as it is the fashion now to deny; and 
Matt. 10:28 to be received at its face value ("the Son of man came 
.... to give his life a ransom for many"); and John 10:18 to be 
written by John and ever uttered by Jesus (" I have power to lay it 

down This commandment received I from the Father"); then 

the "life-purpose" will include the propitiatory death, and receive 
quite a different aspect from that generally given by critics of the 
school to which Dr. McGiffert belongs. 

In other words, any theology founded on a view of Jesus derived 
from subjective criticism of the New Testament will be subjective only 
in value, and will be unqualified to become the objective theology of a 
church. The person of Jesus divorced from the Bible is therefore unfit 
to be the starting-point of a theology. 

But, third, the principle propounded in these lectures fails to justify 
itself, particularly because our authors fail to give us any foundation 
for the acceptance of Jesus as the suitable source of a theology. Why 
should a man make the life-purpose of Jesus his own life-purpose? 
Only because it commends itself to him as high and right. And why 
should he pursue it for long periods? Only because it verifies itself in 
his experience as possessing a life-giving power. To use the argument 
of Ritschl (though in a fuller and in another sense from Ritschl's), we 
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know Christ to be God because he produces in us divine effects. We 
must ourselves judge what divine effects are. Thus ultimately the 
natural endowment of the human soul, and its experience when follow- 
ing in the way of Jesus, are the proofs of the place and claims of 
Jesus, and must be reckoned with, in formulating the "principle" of 
theology. Dr. Knox in a measure sees this, for in the very act of 
denying that experience can be a good starting-point for theology, he 
says : "Linked indissolubly to its object, [experience] points not to 
itself but to him " (p. 18). It does point to Jesus ; and in getting Jesus, 
why not start with that which is innerly and immediately certain to the 
soul which has it, and which " points to " One not thus immediately 
certain, but needing some sort of certification to the mind? 

In the theological reconstruction which is to come, we do not, 
therefore, expect much from the proposal of the authors before us. 
We think that neither they, nor their class, have any very great sug- 
gestion to make. We prefer the first of the three classes of scholars 
described at the beginning of this article. Theologies may start at 
any point in the sphere of truth, provided only they be sure that they 
begin with truth; and cannot get far before they will need the help of 
every other department of truth with which they can obtain a sufficient 
acquaintance. They may begin with nature and argue to nature's God; 
but they will find, if they are careful about their argument, that they 
are involved in partial and unsatisfying views till they learn of Christ, 
and get no true idea of God till they view him as Father. They may 
begin with the Scriptures; but they will find critical questions imme- 
diately facing them, which they cannot solve in a way to give them a 
holy Book, guide of the soul and source of knowledge of God, till 
they consult Christian experience and listen to the " testimony of the 
Holy Spirit." Christian experience itself cannot be formulated till the 
Bible, the greatest collection of documents of experience, be consulted. 
And Jesus cannot be taken as the starting-point unless this be the 
Jesus of the gospels and not that of "criticism." 

It has always seemed to the writer that, in conformity to what is 
well recognized as a fundamental maxim of inductive logic, theology 
should begin in the known, in the nearest known thing, in the experi- 
ence of the renewed soul and its knowledge of itself. Frank, of Erlan- 
gen, has laid down the great lines on which such a theology should 
proceed, and Stearns, of Bangor, gave them their best exemplification 
in our own country. But that experience embraces the Bible and 
points the inquirer from the beginning to Christ. Christ is the center, 
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both of experience and of the Bible. He therefore soon becomes the 
center of such a theology; and the demand of the Union professors, 
made in their little work now under our review, is met. But whether 
the theologian begins here or somewhere else, let him not disdain 
drudgery. Let him examine all truth. Let him not follow Ritschl in 
evading miracles. Either they did, or they did not, occur. If they 
did not, the New Testament is hopelessly discredited. It they did, it 
is necessary to say so boldly. Let him examine evolution. Biology, 
embryology, and all that, has much to teach him. Let him ask also 
what his Bible actually is and teaches, facing every question of criti- 
cism. Out of this all will come a new and fresh theology; but it 
will be the old, aged with the strength of the ages, immortal with the 
youth of God from whom it comes. 

Frank Hugh Foster. 
Oberlin, O. 

THE MAKING OF OUR ENGLISH BIBLE.' 

Students of the history of the English Bible have long known 
that the revisers of 1611 so far transgressed their directions as to use 
the New Testament produced by the Roman Catholic scholars of the 
seminary of Douai, though that work was not included in those which 
they were instructed to consult. The preface to the Revised New Tes- 
tament says on the subject : 

Their work shows evident traces of the influence of a version not speci- 
fied in their rules, the Rhemish, made from the Latin Vulgate, but by schol- 
ars conversant with the Greek original. 

And Westcott, in his General View of the History of the English Bible, 
the standard work on the subject, says of this same work that it is 
of considerable importance in the internal history of the authorized text, for 
it furnishes a large proportion of the Latin words which King James's revisers 
adopted ; and it is to this rather than to Coverdale's Testaments that we owe 
the final and most powerful action of the Vulgate upon our present version. 

Starting with such general knowledge, Dr. Carleton states his purpose 
in these words : 

The magnitude of the debt which the translators [King James's revisers] 
owe to the Rhemish New Testament — not mentioned in the instructions — 
it is the aim of these pages to exhibit and assess. 

1 The Part of Rheims in the Making of the English Bible. By J AMES G. CARLE- 
ton. Oxford : The Clarendon Press, 1902. vii+259 pages. 



